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At the most recent meetings of the Council for Social Action its 
members agreed that two issues of major importance must be brought 
to the attention of the Congregational and Christian Churches of the 
United States. These issues are unemployment and relief and the plight 
of refugees. 

Miss Lea Taylor, a member of the Council and the director of Chicago 

Commons says: 

“There must be a continued insistence on a decent minimum 
level for relief budgets. Chicago has been operating for four 
months on 65 per cent of a ‘skeleton’ budget, and that is no mis- 
nomer. The toll in almost sickening apathy, in, as one worker put 
it, ‘the death of the spirit,’ in anxiety, in domestic strain, in malnu- 
trition and its insidious aftermaths, in general community health, 
and in real starvation for a quarter of a million people in Chicago 
is only just beginning to get some news publicity. And the general 
public, including the churches, are unaware of the tragedy in their 
midst. They are ‘tired of hearing about relief.’ 

“The works program of the W.P.A. needs understanding also. 
Perhaps it needs revamping in spots. Probably some projects have 
seemed futile. But I see the effect on the man and the family, or the 
woman and the family, or the older son and the family, when one 
of the family goes to some sort of work, and the family supervises 
its own expenditures, as contrasted with the relief situation—neces- 
sary for the handicapped and unstable—where a so-called ‘budget’ 
is provided, from which most of the essentials of living have been 
trimmed. ‘ 

‘Does each church know what the situation is in its town? The 
health, the moral and all other distintegrating factors will not 
remain within the relief population. It is a major problem.” 

Miss Beulah Amidon, Associate Editor of Survey and SuRVEY 
Grapuic, has made special study of unemployment and unemployment _ 
insurance here and abroad. The Council for Social Action presents her 
thoughtful interpretation of the history and present status of relief in 

the belief that enlightened public opinion and the concern of men and __ 
women of good will can find the best “way out.” 

“The Modern Exodus” is a brief introduction to a problem of equal 
if not greater magnitude. Its solution requires large scale understand- 
ing and compassion. Can the Christian churches of the United States 
i generate enough imagination to read into these two mass problems the 
stories of individual men and women, of young people and little 
~ children who ask not for charity but for a chance to lead useful and 


self-respecting lives? 
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THIS BUSINESS OF RELIEF 


e by BEULAH AMIDON 


W hat is It? 


It is difficult to talk about the relief problem without gen- 
erating more heat than light. From whatever angle one 
approaches it, it is charged with emotion—fear, anxiety, re- 
sentment, envy, shame, plus thorny political disagreement. 


John Jones, who has had no steady work through years of. 
industrial slump, pick up, recession, is desperately concerned 
with the relief allowance for his family. The size of the relief 
check determines whether his children go hungry or have 
enough to eat, whether the Jones family can keep the little 
cold water flat they call home, or whether they will have to 
move again to even smaller, more cheerless quarters, whether 
there is fuel for heat or only for a little cooking, whether the 
baby has milk, the small boy shoes, the two girls the note- 
books and pencils they need for school. Fear and helpless 
anger clutch John Jones when the relief pittance is reduced, 
when he hears that it may stop altogether while “the rolls 
arechecked.”’ 

But E. Edward Smith, owner of the factory where John Jones 
once had a job, is as anxious about relief as is Jones, at least 
if one can judge by the vigor of his remarks on the subject: 
“This business of relief—it’s bankrupting the taxpayer—goes — 
up every month—the country can’t stand it, I tell you—the 
solid business interests are being bled white for a lot of lazy | 
bums... .”” Mrs. Brown will tell you about relief clients who | 
drive up to the County Welfare office in “big shiny cars’ to 
draw surplus .commodities. Bill Roberts, the liberal young 
lawyer branded by the community as “a Red, or at least very 
Pink” thinks it is “‘a disgrace” that WPA does not provide a 
job for every able bodied man who cannot find employment 
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in private business or industry. Mrs. Doe splutters with in- 
dignation over “the way those WPA workers loaf around, 
leaning on their shovels.’ Editor Roe thunders that “relief is 
nothing but a political football,” “the racket of unscrupulous 
political racketeers.” 


But behind the crossfire of prejudice, wrath, fear, misunder- 
standing, ignorance and blame, one grave fact remains—tre- 
lief for the unemployed, the handicapped, the very old, the 
very young, is a major problem in the United States today. It 
involves urgent issues of human welfare, difficult questions 
of public policy. The business of relief calls for the clearest 
thought, the best informed decision and action that we as a 
people can bring to bear upon it. As one contribution to such 
public planning and effort, this article will attempt to review 
the background of the relief problem and the chief factors 
involved in it today. 

The years since the business “‘crash” of 1929 have served to 
intensify the relief problem, to change attitudes toward as- 
sistance to those in need, to revolutionize relief methods and, 
above all, to direct attention to the insecurity of great sec- 
tions of the population. The statement, “One third of this 
nation is ill housed, ill clothed, ill fed—’ sums up the bitter- 
est lesson impressed by the experiences of the thirties on a 
people who, generally speaking, had taken for granted the 
“open door of opportunity,” the prevalence of a comfortable — 
“American standard of living.” 


Even in the piping twenties there were from one and a half 


to two million unemployed workers a year—men and women 


who, able and willing to work, were unable to find jobs. Un- 
employment reached the peak figure of American history in — 
March, 1933, following the bank closing, with 15,000,000 
‘men and women out of work. In the years since, some im- 
provement has been achieved, but the number of unemployed 
‘probably never has dropped below seven million and prob- 


| ably stands at nine to ten million today. These estimates do 


| 
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not take into account the army of part time workers—they in- 
clude only those who have no jobs at all, and hence no wages. 


The problem does not admit of exact measurement. Many 
unemployed persons have sufficient resources to tide them 
over a jobless period without asking relief or they are “car- 
ried” by family or friends. Further, unemployment is not the 
sole, though it is by all odds the major cause of dependency. 
No sufficient analysis of the relief load has yet been made. 
What proportion of the recipients have no problem except 
the lack of jobs? What proportion are also in need of training 
or retraining, or suffer from ill health, personality difficulties, 
or other complicating factors? We do not know the answer 
to these questions. But most thinking Americans realize today 
that, because of dislocations in business, industry and agri- 
culture; because of sickness, physical or mental; because of 
age or of extreme youth, there are millions of men, women and 
children for whom the community must, in a civilized so- 
ciety, accept a measure of responsibility. The discharge of that 
responsibility constitutes this business of relief. 


What of the Past 


Provision for the needs of the unemployed, the handicapped 
and the helpless has always been a public responsibility but 
it is only within the last decade that state and federal govern- 
ments have participated in relief financing. 


For generations the care of the destitute in this country was 
primarily a local responsibility. Charity carried a share of the | 
burden with funds privately contributed and administered by — 
more fortunate individuals or by the “charitable societies” 
they supported. In the days of your grandmother and mine, 
there were in every American community “kind ladies’ who. 
“visited the sick and the afflicted’ carrying food, cast off 
clothing and tracts. Church societies frequently met “to sew 
for the poor,’ and at Christmas and Thanksgiving grocery 
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baskets were distributed and “‘charity dinners” served to 
“homeless men,’ and to newsboys. In addition, the neighbor- 
liness of town and village life often prompted kindly as- 
sistance—a load of wood to a widow, supplies and household 
assistance in time of birth or death. 


Both charity and neighborliness were influenced by moral 
judgments—the “‘deserving poor’ fared considerably better 
than those whose need might be as great or greater, but who 
were considered by the community to be “‘shiftless’” or ‘“‘un- 
grateful” or “no better than she should be.” 


But public funds have always played a larger part in meet- 
ing relief needs than have charity and neighborliness. The 
American tradition has from colonial days included “poor re- 
lief” usually administered under laws framed to fit the social 
outlook of Elizabethan England. The amount of public relief 
and its recipients were largely determined by local tax re- 
sources and local points of view. Except in some of the larger 
cities, local poor relief officials were generally responsible 
for administering the funds. These officials were usually petty 
politicians with no particular training for their task and, in 
many communities, they were not held strictly to account for 
their handling of the funds entrusted to them. Public relief 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth century was largely in- 
fluenced by a public opinion which held that: poverty was 
due to laziness or lack of thrift and therefore relief should 
be made as humiliating as possible; only hunger would drive 
a poor man to work and therefore relief grants should be 


meager; the responsibility for relief, both as to funds and ~ 
their administration, was purely local. Work relief, where it = 


was used, was primarily a work test designed to weed out 
“loafers,” not as a constructive alternative to a ‘“‘dole.”’ 


| : “While a broader philosophy, more adequate funds and 
‘more intelligent administration of public relief programs have 
marked the years since 1910, the old viewpoints and methods 
have persisted. At late as 1934, Pennsylvania, for example, 
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had 425 poor districts and 967 officials administering the poor 
laws. An investigation that year revealed that not one of these 
“supervisors of the poor’ had had special training for his 
difficult and important task. The investigation disclosed in- 
efficient and corrupt practices and almost unbelievable care- 
lessness in record keeping. In a dozen states, New Hampshire 
and Maine among them, laws standing on the statute books 
make it possible to disfranchise relief recipients and, as this 
is written, the application of an old law to this effect is being 
discussed by New Jersey legislators. 


The Early Thirties 


Mounting unemployment after the 1929 crash put an in- 
creasing strain on private philanthropy and on the outmoded 
machinery of poor relief. In industrial communities, the re- 
sources of thousands of jobless workers were swiftly ex- 
hausted. Modest savings accounts melted away, insurance poli- 
cies were sacrificed, homes were stripped of furniture pur- 
chased on installment, mortgages on the homes themselves 
were foreclosed, treasured personal possessions were sold or 
pawned and families in growing numbers were forced to ask 
public assistance, most of them for the first time. At the same 
time, tax collections fell off and contributions to private 
agencies were cut. Bewildered men and women, who had been 
self-supporting all their adult lives, waited in bread lines and 
thronged soup kitchens. Apple sellers stood on city street 
corners. Homeless, jobless men besieged municipal lodging 
houses or wrapped themselves in newspapers and slept in 
doorways or on park benches. Almost every city had its 
“Hooverville”—dispossessed people pooling such resources as 
they had, building themselves crude shelters on waste lands, 
living a strange, outcast existence tolerated by public officials 


who had no solution to offer for the problems the wretched 
“towns” dramatized. | 
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1931—“Emergency” Relief 

By 1931, it was clear that local communities could no longer 
carry the relief burden unaided. New York was the first state 
to make available funds to meet in part the cost to communi- 
ties of providing direct relief or work relief for the needy 
unemployed. Other states soon made similar provision. The 
result was not only more adequate relief but also improved 
standards of administration. In some states existing public 
welfare departments were made responsible for these emer- 
gency funds; but in most states a separate organization was 
created, of which the Temporary Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration in New York was fairly typical. These new agencies 
were set up on an emergency basis—prosperity was still ‘just 
around the corner.” But even with this broader base for un- 
employment relief, the need greatly exceeded the available 
resources. Further, some of the states in which the situation 
was most acute were those least able to provide adequate 
funds. Suffering was widespread and public anxiety and im- 
patience increased. There was a growing demand for federal 
action which would not only increase relief funds, but redress 
in some measure the glaring inequalities as between states. 


From many quarters, those opposed to the whole idea of 
federal participation in relief voiced solemn warnings of the 
demoralizing effects of a federal “dole” on individuals and 
on local communities and prophesied that such a step would 

destroy “rugged individualism” and “undermine the very 
foundations of American life.” Unemployment continued to 
-— mount while local resources lagged farther and farther be-~ 
hind the growing appeals for assistance. In July, 1932, Con- 
gress passed a law authorizing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to loan $300,000,000 to states and communities 
{ for relief purposes. Seven months later, these funds were prac- 
tically exhausted and conservative estimates placed the num- 
_ ber of the jobless at the all-time peak of fifteen million. Many 
states and communities had exhausted their funds, their 
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credit and their legal power to borrow. The United States 
faced the possibility of a complete breakdown in its national 
life, of mass starvation and of violence on the part of men 
and women driven beyond endurance by helplessness, fear 
and suffering. It was in the face of this situation that Congress 
passed the Emergency Relief Act of 1933, creating the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration (FERA). 


1933 and the FERA 


The purpose of the Act was “‘to make grants to the several 
states to aid in meeting the costs of furnishing relief and 
work relief and in relieving the hardships and suffering caused 
by unemployment in the form of money, service, materials, 
and for commodities, to provide the necessities of life to per- 
sons in need as a result of the present emergency and/or to 
their dependents, whether resident, transient, or homeless.” 
Under the Act, Congress appropriated $500,000,000 to be 
disbursed to the states, not as loans, but as “nonreimbursable 
grants.” The FERA was to have supervision over the use of 
these funds and by the fall of 1933, state emergency relief 
administrations were functioning in every state. The FERA 
program was essentially a local relief program, administered 
by local officials. The final accounting showed that it was 
financed to the extent of 71 per cent by federal funds, with 
state governments contributing 13 per cent and local govern- 
ments 16 per cent. In the face of this increased public effort to 
help meet the vast increase in need, the proportion of the relief 
load borne by private philanthropy dropped from the pre- 
depression 24 per cent down to three per cent, though the 
functioning of the case work and “character building” agen- 
cies continued to be dependent to a large extent on private 
financing. Even in this area, however, private effort was ex- 
tended and supplemented by work projects established and 
maintained by public funds to provide employment for “white _ 
collar workers,” professional, creative and clerical. 


- vo 
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While, speaking generally, FERA funds were allocated to 
the states but were actually administered by some five thou- 
sand local relief agencies, the FERA through its control of the 
federal relief purse was highly influential in modernizing 
local and state relief policies and practices. Average monthly 
relief allowances per family increased from about $15 in 
May, 1933, to $31 in July, 1935. Better budgetary practices 
and record keeping systems were established. Many relief 
agencies were put in the hands of trained social workers and 
administrators of demonstrated ability. Moreover, the hand- 
ling of relief funds was to a large extent kept free from par- 
tisan politics. Under FERA, the special needs of particular 
groups became more apparent and the attempt was made to de- 
vise programs to fit the special problems of the unemployed, the 
underemployed, transients, destitute farmers, the aged, moth- 
ers with dependent children, “stranded communities,’ youth 
and white collar workers. FERA gave special emphasis to the 
needs of employable men and women on telief and sought to 
develop relief methods which would conserve training, skills, 
experience and morale. 


FERA encouraged work projects. Its funds were available 
for the payment of wages and its policies controlled wage 
rates, hours of work, and, to some extent, types of projects. 
But in many communities old “poor law” stereotypes per- 
sisted, including the “work test’ idea. A million or more job- 
less workers had been given work—usually unskilled manual 


labor—in pre-FERA days. Most of this “made work” was on _ 
public property, lacked diversification, paid the most meager” 
wages, was inadequately supervised and had slight social 


value. FERA funds and policies brought about some improve- 
ment in the work program during 1933. But the conviction 
grew that a new effort was needed to meet the acute unem- 
ployment needs of the winter, to put to better use the skills 
of the unemployed and to stimulate recovery through increased 
purchasing power. 
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November 1933—the CWA 

These factors were responsible for the Civil Works Admin- 
istration, launched in November 1933—a vast, imaginative, 
bold effort, its defects largely the result of hasty cobbling and 
insufficient preparation. In outline, the CWA scheme was to 
provide jobs for four million unemployed persons (chosen 
from relief rolls and from the unemployed not on relief) on 
temporaty projects submitted by state or local authorities or 
developed by the federal government itself. The CWA, 
financed by $400,000,000 transferred from funds originally 
appropriated for the slow-moving PWA, was to be an adjunct 
of FERA. Wages were not based on investigation and ‘‘budget- 
ary needs,” but on the prevailing wage rates in the com- 
munity. Maximum hours were set at 30 a week, 130 a month 
for manual workers and at 39 a week for clerical workers. 
CWA projects were more substantial than any hitherto at- 
tempted by work relief. They set standards for subsequent 
work relief: all work had to have social and economic value; 
it could be performed only on public property; it could in- 
clude no work normally performed by the state or communi- 
ties. At its peak, the week of January 18, 1934, CWA gave 
jobs to 4,263,644 men and women. In a sample week, 71 per 
cent of CWA workers earned between $9.75 and $20.24; 
nearly 43 per cent, between $14.25 and $20.24. Hourly wage 
rates ranged from 30 cents to “$1 and over,” 66 per cent from 
40 to 54 cents. Totals of work accomplished are impressive— 
255,000 miles of highways, roads and streets repaired and im- 
proved; 60,500 buildings (half of them schools) improved; 
5,000 parks graded, planted and otherwise improved; exten- 
sive activity in erosion control, sanitation and drainage, re- 
search, public welfare and health, recreational facilities, etc. 
But the cost of the CWA program exceeded all estimates. 
From November 23, 1933, when it was launched, to July 15, 
1934, when it was liquidated, CWA resulted in the expendi- _ 
ture of $931,103,000, approximately 80 per cent of which — 
was for wages. ; 
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With the demise of CWA, the federal government returned 

to the policy of grants to the states for direct and work re- 

lief. The work relief aspects of state programs were devel- 

oped, but only those on the relief rolls were now eligible 

for jobs. Moreover, while the principle of the “prevailing 

wage rates’ was retained, at least in theory, weekly earnings 

were limited to the budgetary needs of the recipient as de- 

termined by the local relief agency. The federal government 

did not continue to carry 90 per cent of the total cost of the 

work program as it had done under CWA but provided partial 

reimbursement for what the states and communities spent in 

direct and work relief. The change in the program meant a 

sharp drop in the number given work relief, largely because 

the costs of projects were much higher per case than the costs 

of direct relief. The year 1935 marks the close of one period 

of federal participation in relief and an abrupt change in 

policy. 

Under FERA, grants amounting in the aggregate to more 

than three billion dollars were made by the federal govern- 

ment to the states for relief purposes. In these years the fed- 

eral government assumed leadership in planning and policy- 

making in the field of relief and footed the lion’s share of the 

bill in contrast to the earlier American policy of each com- 

munity attempting to “care for its own.’ FERA stimulated the 

development of relief facilities and, during its peak months, 

practically every one of the more than three thousand counties: 

in the 48 states had an emergency relief organization. Other 

far-reaching aspects of FERA were: the encouragement of — 

work relief, the effort to adapt relief efforts to the varying” 

needs of different types of relief applicants and a general im- 

provement in standards of assistance and in the administra- 

tion of relief. In general, this experience for all its obvious 
_ mistakes and inadequacies marked a long step forward in 
public responsibility for human welfare in this country and 

established a basis for future governmental action in the field 
of relief. 


Fe ree 
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The Middle Thirties 


In the early summer of 1935 came three major changes in 
federal relief policies and programs: the liquidation of FERA; 
the beginning of the federal Work Program; the passage of 
the Social Security Act. In his annual message to Congress in 
January, 1935, President Roosevelt declared that the time had 
come for the federal government to “quit this business of 
relief’ and to limit its activities to the provision of jobs for 
the unemployed through an expanded work program. It was 
estimated that of the five million families then on relief, four 
million had an employable member, while in one million 
families dependency was not directly due to unemployment. 

The federal units cooperating in the Works Program have 
included regular government departments and independent 
agencies catrying on activities which could be expanded or 
expedited usefully through the employment of relief workers; 
emergency bodies, previously set up, such as PWA and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps; and other agencies primarily 
created for participation in the Works Program, such as Re- 
settlement, Rural Electrification and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The WPA (now the Works Projects Adminis- 
tration, a subsidiary of the Federal Works Agency) had, in 
the beginning, a dual function: operating several special 
federal projects as well as locally sponsored non-federal un- 
dertakings; and doing the necessary coordination of the vari- 
ous agencies participating in the program. For the most part, 
the federal projects (including the notable Federal Theater) 
have been liquidated and the cooperative activities of the 
various other agencies have dropped from sight. Locally spon- 
sored projects constitute the central and dominant feature of 
the WPA, as they have from the beginning of the program. 


Wages under WPA 


The earnings of WPA workers are determined by a “security 


wage’ scale, with categories of occupational skills and fixed — 
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geographical differentials based on variations in the cost of 
living. The original range was from $19 a month for unskilled 
labor in the rural South, to $94 a month for technical and 
professional workers in large urban areas of the North and 
West. The scale of earnings has been substantially revised, par- 
ticularly in the South, and the minimum for the whole country 
raised to $26 and then to $31.20. In 1936, the “prevailing wage” 
principle was incorporated in the WPA plan and workers 
were paid at the “prevailing rate’ in the community. The 
worker was then given employment for the number of hours 
per month which permitted him to earn the “‘security wage’ 
set for his occupation and region, with an upper limit of 140 
hours established by administrative order. A 1938 analysis 
shows average monthly earnings (including both security wage 
workers and the small percentage on the rolls—under 5 per . 
cent—paid at higher rates as experts and supervisors) of $53 
a month. Hourly rates averaged 51 cents. These averages 
mask a fairly wide range, depending chiefly on geographical 
differences and on the state classification of occupations. Thus 
in the year ending June 30, 1938, average hourly rates ranged 
from 60 cents in California, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, 
New York City and Wisconsin to “30 cents or less’ in seven 
southern states. 


Who Works for WPA? 

The numbers employed on WPA projects have varied 
widely from a peak of more than three million in February 1936, 
to a “low” of fewer than 1.5 million in September, 1937. _ 
The figure for November, 1939 (the latest available) was 
1.8 million. These wide swings have depended in part on 
general business conditions but more directly on the amount 
of money available and on changes in procedure and policy. 
Women have averaged about 15 per cent of the total number ~ 
employed. The median age of WPA workers (1939) is about — 
forty years; of women, forty-one years; of men, about thirty- 
nine. Almost one-half more of the WPA workers than of the 


a 
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general wage earning population (1930 census) are between 
forty-five and sixty-four years of age. An analysis of WPA 


workers by assigned occupations (November 1937) showed: 
PER CENT OF ALL 


OCCUPATIONS WPA WoRrRKERS 
Professional and technical Workers .......ccccccssssccsssssssccsssecsssseeeeeeeee 57. 
OfficeawOrkErs 22% See et ee See 7.0 
Project:supervisors. and fotemien 124 icecsst eet 5.2 
Skilled workers in building and construction .......ccccc00 7.3 
Skilled workers not in building and construction ........... 0.3 
Semi-skilled workers in building and construction ........... 5.3 
Semi-skilled workers not in building and construction 12.1 
Domestic-and ‘service workers... ee 2.2 
Taborers 5 ccstark eet abtase... cibahiee Sibel cein es Meet Oe a 54.9 


Any study of work relief experience underscores the obvious 
fact that, given an era of increasing mechanization and special- 
ization, it is the unskilled and semi-skilled older workers who 
constitute the largest group of ‘jobless employables.”’ 

As originally conceived, WPA was intended to “provide 
work relief and to increase employment by providing useful 
projects” and it has, in general, held to that objective. Projects, 
to be approved by WPA, must be useful, must be of such a 
nature that a large percentage of their cost goes into wages, 
must give employment to those on relief rolls and, so far as 
possible, must not compete with private industry nor perform 
work which otherwise would be done by regular governmental 
agencies. Applicants are “referred” to WPA for employment 
by local public relief offices. At least 95 per cent of the work- 
ers on any WPA project must be persons certified as in need. 
Aliens are not eligible for WPA jobs. Federal funds have 
been used in the main for direct labor costs. Project sponsors 
have covered a larger or smaller share of other costs; under 
the present Relief Act they are required to bear at least 25 
per cent of the costs of projects in a given state. 


WPA Accomplishments 


In order to conserve the skills of the unemployed, as well | 
as to make the most effective use of this idle man power from é 
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SELECTED PHYSICAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS ON WPA PROJECTS 
OTHER THAN HIGHWAY, ROAD, AND STREET WORK 
Through October 1, 1937 


ATHLETIC FIELDS 
W® 1,534 


® 1360 


. PUBLIC BUILDINGS Fd 
Siege ee BSTS =I 1 PLAYGROUNDS 
~ © 36,510 +128 1 ® 1303 


2 ® vo @ 26 
@ 7,724,338 cw. SAGE 


EDU Y 
October 1937 
758 5 “f Net, 5 100,145 clesses 
2 RUNWAYS (2 S 1,144,689 encolle 
ide 1,099,510 lin fe. i « ey gp eay 
: 382,731 lin, fe ° . Z 


RECREATION 
14,785 centers operated 
7,815 centers ossisted 


95,028,273 germents made paaes 
26,682,014 other articles mede (Py //Y 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 
129,015,003 lunches served 


“7S : 
z 
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SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS 
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the community point of view, WPA has undertaken a wide 
variety of projects. Because the largest group of available 
workers are laborers and construction workers (skilled and 
semi-skilled) and because the obvious community needs usu- 
ally involve the improvement of public property, construc- 
tion has constituted the major part of the program. But WPA 
has also been active in education, research and in the arts, 
employing project workers so far as possible at their accus- 
tomed occupations or in closely related fields. WPA has also 
provided aid in time of emergency and disaster. WPA work- 
ers have participated in rescue and community rehabilitation 
in time of hurricane and flood; they have fought forest fires 
and served in drought-stricken areas. 


Through the National Youth Administration, special op- 
portunities for youth have been developed, building on the 
beginnings made by FERA and CWA. The Student Aid Pro- 
gram of NYA extends aid to high school, college and gradu- 
ate students with funds administered by educational authori- 
ties. NYA also provides youth projects which give jobless, 
out-of-school young people opportunity for vocational train- 
ing and experience and community service. Funds are avail- 
able for only a small fraction of the eligible young people 
who apply for NYA placement. 


There ate many skeptics who deplore the expenditure of — 
public money on work relief and have only criticism and ridi- 
cule for WPA workers. Such critics might well study the 
latest “Inventory” of WPA accomplishments. Few would 
question the comparative value to a jobless fellow-citizen of 
work at his usual occupation as compared with idleness and. 
“a dole.” But the record of work done under the Works Pro- 
gtam deserves to be considered in the light of its value to 
the community and the taxpayer as well as to the project - 
worker. 

Over one-third of the program has been devoted to roads, _ 
streets, bridges, and related facilities. The most recent general _ 
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“Inventory” (1938) lists over 39,000 miles of new ‘“‘sec- 
ondary roads,” all outside state and federal highway systems, 
in addition to 140,000 miles of such roads improved. To that 
date, the WPA Hed built 19,229 new bridges, repaired over 
18,000 bridges, built 200,000 culverts, dug 13,000 miles of 
roadside drainage dirches. built 6,500 miles of new streets, 
improved 16,640 miles of streets, equipped 203 miles of 
streets with lights, made over 800,000 new street signs and 
erected 363,000, removed 452 miles of abandoned streetcar 
tracks, built 5,000 miles of new sidewalks and reconditioned 
3,200 miles, eliminated 24 grade crossings, built 637 miles 
and reconstructed 369 miles of guardrails, painted 2,400 miles 
of highway center and parking zone lines, lAnesCaR SS 14,600 
miles of highway. 


In addition, these ‘‘shovel leaners” have built, improved or 
enlarged over 5,000 recreational buildings, developed 881 new 
parks, built 1,500 new athletic fields and improved 1,300 
more, built 1,300 new playgrounds and improved 3,700, built 
430 swimming pools and 324 wading pools, 123 golf courses, 
3,500 tennis courts, 20 fairgrounds, 731 ice skating rinks, 
29 ski jumps, 48 outdoor theaters, 560 handball courts and 
716 horseshoe courts. An outstanding project was the crea- 
tion, from material dredged out of San Francisco Bay, of a 
400-acre island, the site of the San Francisco exposition of 

1939. 

But the list goes on — 12,212 new public buildings con- 

structed, 1,363 enlarged, 36,510 improved and repaired — 


most of them for educational, recreational, and administra- ~ 


tive uses; also 4,200 miles of new water mains, aqueducts, or 
distribution lines, 1,270 new reservoirs and storage tanks, 
6,200 miles of storm and sanitary sewers, 243 sewage treat- 
ment plants, 37,900 cesspools, 3,880 septic tanks, 60 water 
plants, 252 pumping stations, 156,000 manholes and catch 
_ basins, 3,500 storage dams, 1,000 miles of ditches, 700 miles 
of drainage pipe laid; further, 130 new landing fields, 200 
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miles of new runways, 73 hangars, lighting facilities on 276 
airports, 36 beacons installed, 8,300 air markers painted. 


A valuable feature of this vast construction program has 
been the restoration and preservation of historical shrines. 
Thus, the broken walls of a fifteenth century pueblo in Ari- 
zona have been excavated and partially rebuilt. An ancient 
Mandan Indian settlement has been reconstructed in North 
Dakota as well as a village of the Narragansetts in Rhode 
Island. A replica of Fort Raleigh, first English settlement in 
the New World and site of the ‘Lost Colony” has been built 
on Roanoke Island, N.C. Several of the buildings of Fort 
Niagara on Lake Ontario have been restored in accordance 
with the original plans found in French War Department 
files. The first American playhouse, the Dock Street Theatre 
in Charleston, S.C. has been restored, as have early Spanish 
structures in the South and West. Dozens of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century shrines have been repaired and preserved 
—Faneuil Hall and the old State House in Boston, Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia, the Jumel Mansion in New 
York City, Trent House in New Jersey, the Flag House in 
Baltimore, ‘The Hermitage,” home of Andrew Jackson in 
Nashville, Tenn., the Pioneer Lincoln Village at Rockport, 
Ind., forts, battlefields, outposts of pioneer exploration and 
settlement, the stone shaft at Bunker Hill, Grant’s Tomb, the 
Statue of Liberty—the list could run on for pages. 


- But construction has been, after all, only one aspect of the 
program. In education, WPA projects have included the teach- 
ing of more than 1.2 million adult illiterates to read and write; 
nursery schools for children of relief families; vocational and: 
workers’ education; forums and classes for adults who wish to 
make up for early school leaving or to develop vocational skills 
or leisure time interests. 

To American communities the WPA has contributed health 
and library service, food canning and sewing for relief fami- 
lies, soil conservation, tree planting and preservation, fish and 
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wild game propagation and protection, music, art, drama and 
leadership in recreation. Nor must WPA contributions in 
science and research be overlooked. They include the restora- 
tion and preservation of public records, research in the fields 
of public health and archeology, and some 1,600 surveys and 
studies in public administration, public health, traffic prob- 
lems, employment, engineering, relief and rehabilitation. 

These various aspects of the program have been outlined 
in some detail because many people, interested in the relief 
problem, have considered WPA only from the point of view 
of its usefulness to the project workers on its rolls or of its 
effect on purchasing power and production. Too often the 
values it has returned to the states and communities and to 
the life of the nation as a whole have been overlooked. 


Social Security 


In addition to the Works Program, the provisions for as- 
sistance to certain categories of needy persons under the 
Social Security Act are important to recent relief developments 

in this country. These provisions take the form of grants to 
the states for public assistance to the needy aged, the needy 
blind, and to needy dependent children. In addition, the Act 
provides for two types of assistance for which no proof of 
need is required and which are based on the insurance prin- 
ciple: unemployment compensation, and old-age and sur- 
vivors’ benefits. The “special assistance” title of the Social — 
Security Act requires state legislation, which for the most part 
has been enacted. 


Aid to Dependent Children 

Almost thirty years ago—in 1911—the first state law was — 
passed permitting the payment of mothers’ aid (or mothers’ 
pensions) out of public funds. This important public welfare 
development recognized the social value of keeping dependent 
children in their own homes. 


By 1935, such laws were on the statute books of all but 
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three states. But they were permissive rather than mandatory. 
Like all early public welfare legislation, they assumed that 
assistance to those in need was solely the responsibility of 
the local community and lack of adequate funds made 
mothers’ pensions laws ineffective in most communities. The 
Social Security Act, in providing for federal cooperation in 
granting aid to dependent children, made it possible for states 
to carry out more effectively the intent of their mothers’ pen- 
sions legislation. Federal funds for A.D.C. are granted to the 


states, to be administered under a plan submitted by the state — 


and approved by the Social Security Board. Originally, the 
federal government shared the cost of aid to dependent 
children on a one-third to two-thirds basis—not on a fifty-fifty 
basis, as in aid to the aged and to the blind. This was rem- 
edied in the last session of Congress. But in most states aid 
to children is on a less generous basis than is aid to the aged. 
As a state legislator reminded a social worker who was urging 
more adequate provision for needy children, “Kids don’t vote 
—old folks do. Run along and don’t bother me.” In the 42 
jurisdictions (40 states, Hawaii and the District of Columbia) 
administering aid to dependent children in October 1939, 
grants were made on behalf of 723,373 children in 300,370 
families, the family grants for the month averaging $31.74. 
As is usually true of averages, this one masks a wide range— 
from $8.09 in Arkansas, to $59.05 in Massachusetts. 


Old Age Assistance 
Like mothers’ pensions, old age pensions were on the 
statute books of many states prior to the enactment of the 


Social Security Act. But, largely due to lack of funds, the laws: 


were ineffective in most places. In October, 1939, old-age 
assistance plans under the Social Security Act were in Opera- 
tion in 51 jurisdictions—all the states, Alaska, Hawaii, and 


the District of Columbia. There were 1,896,982 recipients, — 


with an average amount per person (not per family, as in the 
case of children’s aid) of $19.17. The range in amount of 


f 
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average benefits was from $7.46 in Mississippi to $32.73 in 
California and $32.33 in Colorado. Because of eligibility re- 
quirements and administrative procedures, as well as economic 
conditions within the state, there is a wide variation in the 
proportion of the population sixty-five years of age and over 
receiving old-age assistance. The average for the nation is 
247 per 1,000; but in Oklahoma, 586 out of every 1,000 old 
people are receiving assistance; in Utah, 511; in Colorado, 
491; as compared with 88 out of every 1,000 in New Hamp- 
shire; 79 in the District of Columbia; 103 in Virginia; 121 in 
New Jersey. In some states the old people have organized 
themselves into pressure groups which have developed sub- 
stantial political power. In Colorado, for example, where 
there is a large and very active organization, a constitutional 
amendment was adopted which provides generously for old 
people but at the expense of such essential public services as 
highways, schools, institutions for the handicapped and relief 
to other needy groups. 


Aid to the Blind 

The Social Security Act provides for aid to the blind who 
are not in institutions, the government matching funds spent 
by the 42 jurisdictions administering approved plans. At the 
time of the 1930 Census there were 63,500 blind persons in 
the United States. It is estimated that the inclusion of those 
with seriously impaired vision would bring this figure to 
100,000. In October, 1939, there were 45,317 sightless per- 
sons who were recipients of aid to the blind, with average 


benefits of $23.13 a month. The range in the amount of av- — 


erage benefits was from $6.49 in Arkansas and $7.28 in Mis- 
sissippi, to $27.83 in Colorado, ($30. 25 in Washington and 
$48.12 in California. 


General Relief 
For those in need for whom there is no place in the Works 
Program and who do not fit into the Social Security categories, 
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the recourse must be to general relief. (Private agencies play 
so small a part in the total relief picture today that it is im- 
possible to describe their activities in this brief review. Their 
outstanding contribution to community life is not through 
relief, but through their recreational, child welfare, family 
welfare and health service, their work in preventing or deal- 
ing with delinquency and their “character building’’ activities. ) 


While the numbers on general relief have varied from year 
to year and from month to month, the group has always in- 
cluded not only “unemployables,’” but many persons able to 
work who have been unable to secure WPA employment. A 
four-state survey, made soon after federal relief funds were 
cut off, showed local communities wholly unprepared to pro- 
vide or to administer funds necessary for the maintenance of 
relief families even on a “subsistence” level. Old poor-law 
provisions and attitudes persisted in many communities. Said 
one Pennsylvania client, speaking of a neighbor—‘He’s lucky 
—he’s blind, you know. He doesn’t come under this poor 
law.” 


While fundamental changes in relief methods have been 
made in a number of states, cities and townships as the result 
of the depression experience, the situation in many places has 
been a series of relief “crises” with heavy backlogs of appli- 
cations, insufficient funds or no funds at all and with families 
trying to eke out existence on “surplus commodities.” A “re- 
lief crisis’ in Cleveland, Ohio, this winter was front page 
news. For two weeks all relief was cut off. Then tax delin-— 
quency bonds were issued to meet the emergency, frankly a 
temporary “stop gap.” It must be remembered, however, that 
“relief crises’ and the slow erosion of living standards be-— 
cause of inadequate relief are not peculiar to this one city. In 
many areas of unmet need, relief is inadequate or non-existent. 
Thus, three Nebraska counties are without general relief of | 
any kind, as are several Ohio counties where many people ; 
are in want, according to a recent study. Average payments 
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by state and local governments range from $3.38 per month 
per case (usually a family) in Oklahoma, to $35.30 in New 
York. Further, residence laws and eligibility requirements 
which vary widely from state to state make it difficult or im- 
possible for many needy persons—particularly transients and 
migratory workers—to secure assistance of any kind. Statistics 
give some idea of the magnitude of general relief, though 
they convey no picture of the anxiety, insecurity, malnutrition, 
bad housing and neglected health needs they represent. In 
January, 1936, about 2,216,000 families and single persons 
were receiving general relief. These cases represented over 
7.2 million individuals, or almost 6 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. The total of 1,270,000 cases, for September 1937, rep- 
resented a steady decline, but by the end of 1937, the number 
had risen to 1.9 million. There has been some fluctuation but 
little substantial change in this figure since that time. In Oc- 
tober, 1939, the number of cases stood at 1,633,000. 

Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 


United States, January 1933-October 1939 
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Shall We Cut WPA? 


That a “pick up” in business and industry does not promise 
a solution for the most serious aspect of the relief problem— 
unemployment—was dramatically demonstrated by the lay- 
off of 775,000 WPA project workers under the provision of 
the 1939 Relief Act requiring that all those who had been on 
the rolls 18 months or longer be dropped. A survey covering 
more than 138,000 of these workers in 23 large and repre- 
sentative cities disclosed that, three to four weeks after being 
laid off WPA, 7.6 per cent had secured employment in private 
industry. In November, a re-check of the same group showed 
that two to three months after their lay-off from WPA, 12.7 
per cent (fewer than 100,000 out of the 775,000) were em- 
ployed in industry. The WPA summary of these surveys states: 
“The discharged WPA workers have not benefited to any 
gteat extent from the industrial recovery this fall; they are 
not the first to be hired when business improves. Employers 
tend generally to recall workers recently laid off, most of 
whom have not yet been forced to seek assistance. When 
there are eight to ten million persons seeking work, WPA 
and relief workers, with their longer periods of unemploy- 
ment, have to wait.” It must be borne in mind that at the 
time of the re-check, most indices of business activity were 
substantially above 1929 levels. 


The survey also disclosed that only about half of the 12.7 
per cent who had jobs were earning as much as or more than’ 
their former WPA project wage. Considerably more than half 
of those dropped by WPA were once more dependent on 
public aid. About a fourth were back on WPA; more than a_ 
_ fourth were on local relief rolls. Many were trying to “get 
along” on federal surplus commodities because in numerous 
communities there is no local relief available for employables. | 
“Approximately 100,000 of all those cut off received no in- 
come in the two weeks before they were interviewed, Some 
were living on savings from earlier short-lived jobs or or 
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credit extended by grocers; others were forced to sell personal 
property or even to beg for left-over and unsalable food.” 


What of the Future? 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to forecast future employ- 
ment trends in this country. William Haber, an economist who 
has made a special study of unemployment and relief, states, 
in the “Social Work Yearbook” for 1939: 

“. .. Many economists who have taken note of the slack- 
ening pace of economic developments and of the much slower 
rate of investments than was characteristic of our economy in 
the decades preceding 1920, predict that from five to seven 
million unemployed may be the new after-depression ‘normal.’ 
This halving of the present jobless army cannot be expected 
to occur at once; there 1s little prospect for a rapid absorption 
of the estimated 12 or 13 million at present unemployed. 
Even with economic recovery private jobs will beckon first and 
perhaps only to those who have been laid off since September, 
1937. Therefore, the volume of unemployment relief will 
continue to be large for the years immediately ahead.” . 

What then is the outlook for this business of relief ? 

Few persons would deny that grave errors have been made 
in meeting the emergencies and the problems—human and 
economic—of the last ten years. Many of these errors have 
been due to the fact that, as a people, we have not been able 
to make up our minds on questions of fundamental policy. 
Again and again the relief program has become enmeshed in 
politics. Our handling of the human misery due to unemploy- 
ment, poverty, the helplessness of childhood and old age has 
too often been marked by delays, sudden and senseless shifts 
in policy and procedure and by waste and controversy. 
_ There has been constant bickering as to who should pay 
for relief—the local community? The state? The nation? Part 
of this controversy rests on sectional jealousies—for example, 
the unwillingness of the North to help foot the bill for the 

poverished sections of the South, the unwillingness of the 
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South to have “outsiders” lay down rules for relief expendi- 
tures. Partly, it rests on tradition—the local community for 
generations was expected to “look after its own,” though 
more and more the feeling grows that it is unfair for a family 
to have the benefits of decent relief standards in New York, 
while a family in Mississippi or Oklahoma tries to subsist on 
a relief allowance of less than $4.00 a month. 


The form of relief has been a subject of debate and un- 
doubtedly will be an issue in the 1940 presidential campaign. 
The advocates of ‘economy first’ point out that relief funds 
go much farther doled out as direct relief than paid in wages 
to project workers. The National Economy League, for ex- 
ample, argues that if direct relief alone were granted, it would 
be possible to maintain five million families at an annual cost 
of 1.2 billion dollars, only half of which need be paid by the 
federal government. The League compares this figure with 
4 billion dollars spent by the federal government alone for 
all forms of relief in the fiscal year 1935-36, when the Works 
Program was at its peak. The quality and the efficiency of the 
projects have so increased that they largely answer the criti- 
cism of the program itself. Cost remains the chief criticism 
of work relief. 


Clearly the time has come to reconsider the whole business 
of relief as well as our responsibilities as individuals and as a 
nation in regard to it. In the bitter experience of the depres- 
sion decade, many of our traditional ideas of local responsi- 
bility for those in need have been shown to be wholly unsuit- 
able for present-day situations. We cannot afford to try to 


_ 


return to them. Obviously relief is at best a palliative; it does 


not ‘‘cure’’ poverty, nor deal with the roots of the disease. 


But unless we are prepared to cast aside the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Christian civilization, we cannot afford to under- 
estimate human need, or to disregard human welfare. We 


must find a way to relieve the suffering and want which mark 
the present failure of our social-economic machinery. 
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Out of the years of experience in trying to deal with large- 
scale human need there emerge certain considerations which 
must be taken into account in formulating and administering 
an adequate relief policy: 


1. For those who are able to work and who, through no fault of 
their own, are unable to find work, there is no substitute for a 
job. The average worker greatly prefers private employment. If 
his employment is provided by the government, he wants a real 
job—not “boon-doggling,” or charity sugar-coated as work. 


2. When private employers are unable to supply enough jobs for the 
employable workers of the community, the public should offer 
work which makes use of the skill and ability of the worker and 
which gives as high a return as possible to the community in goods 
or services. 


3. For needy members of the community who are unable to work— 
mothers with young children, the physically or mentally handi- 
capped or ill, the aged—the public should provide direct relief. 


4. It is not enough that people do not starve—they must have decent 
food, clothing, housing, medical care, education and vocational 
training. 


5. Whatever the form of relief, it should be self-respecting. The ex- 
periences of the last years are in vain if they have not lifted the 
stigma from dependency due to unemployment. The helpless and 
the handicapped should never have to shrink from asking or 
accepting the assistance of their more fortunate fellows. 


6. Relief should be administered as economically as is consistent — 
with effectiveness. - 


7. So far as possible, the administration of relief should be taken 
out of politics and entrusted to persons suited to and expert in 
their important tasks. 


8. We must never lose sight of the fact that our ultimate goal is not 
the increasing of relief rolls but the elimination of the needless. 
poverty, sickness and disorganization which lie back of “this busi- 
ness of relief.” 


THE MODERN EXODUS 


e by ELIZABETH G. WHITING 


. and her name 
Mother of Exiles.” So runs the inscription at the base 
of the Statue of Liberty. 

‘“... . Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send those, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.’ ” 


The fifty-third anniversary of the dedication of the Statue of 
Liberty on October 28, 1939, came at a time when the words of 
this inscription meant more to persecuted people in other lands 
than at any time in the history of the United States. We are wit- 
nessing a modern exodus of proportions unequaled in history. 
At such a time it is tragic that large numbers of our citizens 
are turning their backs upon the traditions of America. 


A Few Facts 

There are many false ideas abroad, false in their conception 
of the meaning of America and false in the actual facts dis- 
seminated. Statistics show that during the present decade a 
smaller number of immigrants are entering this country than 
in-any ten-year period since 1830. The United States now has a 
quota law which allows only a definite number of immigrants 
from any foreign country to enter the United States in a given 
year. It isa fact that during the seven years between July 1, 1932 
and June 30, 1939 (since Hitler) only 325,000 immigrants were 
actually admitted while the number admissible under quota law 
was about 1,077,300. As shown in the table on page 31, in 1939, 
the peak year of refugee immigration, only 82,998 immigrants 
came to the United States from all countries; the law allows 
about 153,000 yearly. 

As the immigration law is rigidly enforced, it is a fact that 
only 27,370 immigrants from Germany and Austria-Hungary 
can be admitted in any one year. How much impression does 


(No official records were made of the influx of foreign popu- 
lation to this country prior to 1820. These statistics are from 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. ) 

Immigration—1820-1939 


Decade Number Fiscal Y ear Number 
1820-1830 151,824 
1831-1840 599,125 ee p1159 
1841-1850 1,713,251 1932 35,576 
1851-1860 2,598,214 1933 23,068 
1861-1870 2,314,824 1934 29,470 
1871-1880 2,812,191 
1881-1890 5,246,613 1935 34,956 
1891-1900 3,687,564 1936 36,329 
1901-1910 8,795,386 1937 50,244 
1911-1920 5,735,811 oe Pee 
1921-1930 4,107,209 
1931-1939 457,675 i? TN 
Total 38,219,687 Total 457,675 


this small number of immigrants make upon the total situation 

created by the attitude of the German government? According 

to Sir Herbert Emerson, director of the Inter-governmental 
Committee on Political Refugees, there are at present approxt- 

mately the following number of German emigrants in Euro- 

pean countries and Cuba who must eventually be settled some- 

where: England is sheltering 50,000. Neutral Northern Euro- se 
pean countries, 60,000. France, 50,000 and Cuba, 4,600. Of ~~ 
these, some will eventually come to the United States. Most of 
them will be unable to come because of our rigid quota laws. 

If one adds to these numbers of actual emigrants who have 
already left the German Reich the uncounted thousands still 
nable to leave that country, one can readily understand how 
ittle the United States is contributing to this international 


problem. 
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Unfortunately, in the last few years many false impressions 
have been created about the part which natives of other lands 
play in American life and culture. It is sometimes whispered 
that the people who come to our shores are undesirable citizens, 
that they will add to our unemployment problem, that they may 
be potential gangsters and law breakers. There is no space in 
this brief article to go into detail about the falsity of these argu- 
ments. Crime statistics show that foreign-born citizens of the 
United States are as law-abiding, if not more law-abiding, than 
those of native birth. Furthermore, one only has to consider 
the history of the United States in the last 150 years to realize 
that our culture and our civilization have been enriched by the 
contributions of people from other lands. What is most inter- 
esting of all is the fact that the present emigres landing in our 
ports are of the finest quality ever seeking entry. Among them 
are teachers, doctors, lawyers, manufacturers and business men 
who for one reason or another are leaving the land of their 
birth. It is undoubtedly true that most of the immigrants coming 
to our shores in these later years will not add to our problems, 
but may rather bring such rich contributions of knowledge and 
culture that our whole society will be improved. 


Your Responsibility and Mine 

To meet the problem created by refugees coming to America 
many organizations have been formed. These are now consoli- 
dated into four large organizations, namely, The American 
Friends Service Committee, The Committee for Catholic Refu- 


gees from Germany, The National Refugee Service, Inc., and — 


The American Committee for Christian Refugees. 
In November, 1939, the Congregational and Christian 


Churches received an appeal signed by the Moderator, Dr. 
Maurer, for support of the Committee for Christian Refugees. — 


To this appeal, 177 churches replied affirming cooperation. To 


iy 
L 


date, of these 177, twenty-three churches have actually sent in 


gifts amounting to $333.77. The average gift per church, $14.51 


compares favorably with that of churches of other denomina-— 
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tions, but there are still 154 churches which indicated their 
readiness to cooperate from whom no gifts have been received. 
This does not take into consideration the nearly four thou- 
sand churches from which no response at all has come. 

In the year 1940, the Committee for Christian Refugees 
will have to help to resettle nearly six thousand Christian refu- 
gees already in the United States and in addition must coop- 
erate with the agencies in Europe which are working to bring 
other refugees to our shores. The budget for the Committee 
for 1940 has been set at $500,000. To this total amount Jewish 
friends have already contributed $100,000. Is it unreasonable 
to expect that the churches of our country will contribute at 
least as much as have the Jewish people? It must be remem- . 
bered that this $100,000 is over and above the millions of 
dollars which are being spent by Jewish agencies. 

During the year 1939, the American Committee for Christian 
Refugees spent a total of $203,800. Of this total, only $11,700 
was contributed by Christian churches. It is significant that sev- 


German Children 


Courtesy, Nat’l. Council of Jewish Women 
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eral labor groups contributed $20,000, almost twice as much as 
did the total number of Christian churches. This amount was 
gathered by the contributions of workers who dedicated a half of 
a day’s pay together with 10 per cent of the payroll of the em- 
ployers of that particular day to the budget of the American 
Committee. 

It is not money alone, however, which is needed if this prob- 
lem is to be solved. Several projects already under way may be 
suggestive of methods which local churches or communities may 
use. 


These Things Have Been Done 

Bennington County, Vermont, provides one interesting ex- 
ample. Just as Vermont grandparents many years ago helped to 
taise money for Negro slaves, a group of people got together in 
Bennington County to “see if there is anything practical which 
we can do for refugees, and so live up to the Vermont tradition 
of sympathy for the oppressed.” 

What was the result? They estimated that they could take 
care of fifty or sixty children for a two-week vacation in the 
country. These were to be selected from the refugee families 
coming into New York. Soon it was discovered there was 
some money available and they extended the children’s vacation 
from two weeks to two months. A fund allowed the payment of 
$25 per month per child to the families who would take them in. 

These children were rather more accomplished than the aver- 
age. They were different from the children of illiterate, be- 
shawled immigrants of American tradition. The young Ver- 
monters shared life with them, splashing and puffing together 
in the swimming holes, clambering around on mountain trails, 
haunting the children’s room of the public libraries, making beds _ 
and washing dishes. 

Once a week a day was set apart as ““Americanization day.” 
The children came to the Community House with their shoe 
box lunches. They learned something about the Declaration o 
Independence, the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. They | 
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came familiar with American traditions and history. They were 
introduced to our American folk music. 


A closing event, the last week of August, is pictured in Miss 
Dorothy Canfield’s inimitable way in the February issue of 
“Reader’s Digest.” 


“Perhaps what we remember most poignantly of all is the 
corn roast. . . . In the dusk we sat around the campfire, a 
hundred and fifty and more, singing songs. . . . The fire- 
light flickered on the faces of the children, Germans, Ver- 
monters, Austrians, and on the grownups. . . . It was nine 
o'clock. Time for little folks to be in bed, we told them. ‘Oh, 
must we go?—'‘Well, all right! But let’s have ‘America’ 
first.’ So we scrambled to our feet, and holding hands in a big 
circle, began ‘My country, tis of thee, Sweet land of ... .’ 
But no, we grownups, we old Americans could not go on! 
The lump in our throats was too large. We stood silent, swal- 
lowing hard, listening to the child voices soaring, ‘Long may 
our land be bright... .’” 


The Riverside Church, New York City, of which Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick is the pastor, has been working on the refu- 
gee problem in New York City, where the need is particularly 
acute. Miss Grace H. Patton, who has been especially active on 
the Committee, in describing the program of the Riverside 
Church, encourages other churches to attempt a similar plan. 


“Each Christian church may have a committee for Christian 
refugees, looking into the situation, getting facts, and present- 
ing them to their constituency, securing speakers and cooperat- 
ing with other agencies—church and community—working 
for refugees in the same section. 

“The churches may have refugee Christians as honored 
guests at church functions. They may extend to them the same 
kind of hospitality and friendliness they would wish extended 
to themselves were they strangers in a strange land. 

“The churches can try to find individuals among their mem- 
bership who will furnish affidavits for prospective refugees. 
' “They can give financial support to agencies aiding the 
refugees and may furnish help to individuals in special need. 
If every church would take over one refugee family, or one 

- exiled individual, the help rendered would be incalculable. 
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“Christian churches may give publicity to the needs of the 
Christian refugees, may furnish facts that will hush any ‘whis-- 
pering campaigns’ against them and may use their influence to 
eradicate anti-Semitism in this land. 

“They may become friends with these exiled Christians, in- 
viting them to their churches and homes, taking them to en- 
tertainments and concerts (for how starved are Germans and 
Austrians without good music!) and show them New York's 
museums and places of interest. 

The Good Neighbor Committee of New York City provides 
an interesting example of the way in which a large community 
attempts to adjust its refugee problem. It is composed of agencies 
participating in the work of refugees, including churches, syna- 
gogues, settlements, community centers, nurseries, schools, 
colleges, youth organizations, etc. Both public and private agen- 
cies are represented. Outstanding leaders of the emigres also 
participate in these councils. At the Second General Conference 
a valuable contribution was made by a committee which listed 
the kinds of services that community agencies are carrying on. 
These are summarized as follows: 


Courses and Lectures. The new emigres are eager for infor- 
mation about their new country, its history and geography, its 
problems and opportunities and every phase of its cultural and 
economic life. Lectures for specific groups such as physicians, 
business men, housewives and others who wish to be instructed 
in the problems and opportunities in their respective lines have 
been well attended. English classes have been conducted by the 
Board of Education and with the help of W.P.A. 


Special Interest Groups. Many of the new arrivals are in- 
terested in leisure time activities and many are talented along 
particular lines. They are given opportunities for participation 
in religious programs, painting, discussion groups, dramatics, — 
arts and crafts, music, photography, dancing, sports and other 
activities which interest groups of Americans. 


Children’s Activities. For emigre children whose parents are 
working there is a genuine need for day nursery, kindergarte 
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and play school facilities. Religious organizations have fre- 
quently provided Sunday School instruction. During the summer 
camping opportunities have been created. There is great need 
for more of this type of service. 


Social Contacts. Americans extending hospitality to the new 
emigre will find it a rewarding experience in which they will 
share the benefits. It is important that any large events be 
followed up by personal contact with smaller groups or indi- 
viduals. Some organizations have set aside rooms for emi- 
gres, furnished with books and magazines. Here they can spend 
quiet periods or enjoy refreshments and meet American mem- 
bers of the organization who provide friendliness and cppor- 
tunity for English conversation. 


Youth Activities. Young people of the refugee group have 
in addition to the trials of adolescence, all the problems of 
being in a new country. Young people’s societies in churches, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, students’ groups and others have admitted 
young emigres as members. These groups may learn together 
the principles and practices of democracy as they work on proj- 
ects of significance to the community. 


These are illustrations of the kind of thing which local 
churches or community committees can do to relieve a tragic 
situation. Mr. John Rich, one of the secretaries of the Amert- 
can Friends Service Committee, has described in detail a pro- 
gram for a local church. . 


1. A church group can offer temporary hospitality to a refugee student 
or recently arrived newcomer to America. This might mean week- 
end entertainment for someone who would otherwise have no con- 
tact with American home life. It might mean providing a home for 
one or more persons who need a period of weeks to learn the English 


language and American ways of living before seeking employment. — 


It might mean a church undertaking to establish a family in its 
midst, providing the home, the opportunity for employment and 
the neighborly support of an interested community. © 

2. A church group might appoint a committee to study its community 
for possibilities of employment of selected persons. Some refugees 
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have rare skill and training and bring to the United States great 
economic advantages for all Americans. Many refugees already have 
established prosperous businesses in the United States, creating em- 
ployment for American labor. Careful studies have conclusively 
proved that the influx of refugees results in increased well-being 
for everyone. Thus, your church might take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity these newcomers offer and help to establish a few in your 
community. 


3. Many of the finest persons seeking to escape persecution in Europe 
are unable to come to the United States for lack of an affidavit. 
This document is required by the United States Government as a 
guarantee that the newcomer will not become a public charge. It 
means that an American citizen must pledge support of the new- 
comer in the event that he fails to establish himself. Many persons 
receiving affidavits from American citizens never arrive in the United 
States. Nevertheless, these precious documents are their safeguard 
against arrest and molestation by police in other counties. They are 
an assurance that at some day the holder of the affidavit will be en- 
titled to go to America. 


4, Eyen if you or your church can do nothing directly for an individual 
refugee, nevertheless there is a great service that all Christians can 
render in studying the world’s refugee problem and maintaining a 
spirit of tolerance and goodwill to these victims of injustice. The 
tide of anti-Semitism that seems to be rising in America challenges 
every Christian instinct and democratic ideal. Let our attitude to- 
ward the refugees be one of sympathy and friendly acceptance. They 
come here even as did our forefathers to contribute their culture and 
skills to the greatness of our land. Let us not ostracize them as ‘‘for- 
eigners”” but welcome them into our “family of nationalities” and 
peace under one flag. 


A careful study of these projects shows that there are many_ 
ways in which a local committee can be effective. First of all, 
there is the fundamental matter of education. How can we teach 
American citizens to remember the American tradition that the 
United States was founded as an asylum for the persecuted from | 
other lands? How can we help to forestall the rising tide of 
anti-alien feeling which comes from our economic fear? How 
can we prevent Congress from passing legislation which will 
_ make the lot of aliens in our country more difficult than it al- 
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ready is? How can we create the kind of public opinion which 
will insist upon freedom of opportunity for the refugees com- 
ing to our shores? These are fundamental questions upon 
which every church can and must work if we are to be true to 
our heritage as Americans and Christians. For the community 
or church which can go beyond this fundamental task of edu- 
cation in tolerance, there is the possibility of actually adopting 
a refugee family or refugee children. The adoption period need 
not be for life but may be only for a limited period during which 
the emigres may learn American customs and the English lan- 
guage. For the church to which this task seems too difficult there 
are other ways of giving service. Every church can make a con- 
tribution to refugee relief. 


Dr. Paul Tillich, himself a refugee anda professor at Union 
Theological Seminary, has said: 

“Periods of transformation always are periods of separation 
and emigration. Father and mother-lands have to be left. Chil- 
dren-lands have to be found. Will the Christian churches be 
able to meet this historical fate of the present and of a long 
future? Will they be able to stand separation and emigration _ 
themselves? Are they prepared for it or have they become so 
immovable, spiritually and practically, that the wild stream of 
coming history will overflow them or throw them away ?” 


Dr. Tillich has asked a question to which we must find the 
answer. Within the last few weeks a special Refugee Com- 
‘mittee for the Congregational and Christian Churches has-been 
formed. This Committee will work in close collaboration with 
the Council for Social Action. The Council calls upon the Con- 
‘gregational and Christian Churches in the United States to 
te-read the figures of the response to Dr. Maurer’s appeal of 
November, 1939. Can so limited a response satisfy either our 

onscience or our hearts? We earnestly beseech your help and 
“hope that you will keep us informed about the work being done 
in your community. Let it not be said of us in the future tha 
e failed in this emergency. 
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the basis for Cooperative Peace. Our revised study packet, 
The American Churches and the War in Europe, should 
prove helpful to all groups trying to think this problem 
through. This packet may be secured from the Council for 
Social Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Price, 35c., postage prepaid. 


